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THE EMPEROR AND THE IMPERIAL
ADMINISTRATION
I.  THE BYZANTINE AUTOCRACY
FOR more than eleven centuries the absolutism of the
Emperors was the mainstay of the State which throughout
its history proudly bore the Roman name, although its
territory soon became limited to the Greek-speaking East.
As the bad years of civil war had at one time opened the way
to the Principate of Augustus and so to the monarchy, in
the same way the bitter experiences of the third century forced
men to set their hopes upon an Emperor whose will alone
should be the supreme authority in every department of public
life. In internal affairs a closely organized bureaucracy, in
foreign affairs an army and a diplomatic corps furthered the
execution of the imperial will. Foreign enemies, although they -
varied in the course of centuries, rarely allowed the Byzantine
Empire any considerable period of peace; this pressure
explains the fact that the necessity for the imperial autocracy
and its instruments was never questioned by the subjects of
the Empire, in spite of occasional opposition to individual
Emperors.
The Byzantine Emperors considered themselves the true
heirs of the Roman Caesars. In this they were right, if we
are considering the Roman Emperors of the Diocletiano-
Constantinian type. The absolute monarch had developed
from the first citizen, the princeps, who, by the grant of the
name of Augustus, had from the first been raised above
common humanity, and who, on his death, had been num-
bered amongst the gods. Now he was decorated with the
diadem of the Hellenistic kings, as if to show by an external
sign that the Hellenistic conception of the ruler as a divinity
become man had won the day; indeed, in the Eastern pro-
vinces the Roman Emperor had been thus regarded from the
beginning, and subsequently the view had spread through-
out the Empire. For his subjects the Emperor was Lord
and God; and, to a greater extent than before, everything